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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave vequested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delav as possible, ov 
the posting of thety copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 2s. 6d., 
host free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies and abvoad. Ouv American 
subscribers may vemit us 1$ greenback which will 
covey a subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing Office, 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nov Publisher will be re- 
sponstbie for the loss of any MS. sent by post. 
Contributors will please enclose stamped and ad- 
dvessed envelope for the eventual return of theiy MS. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 
Tue Promenade Concert season came to an 
end on Friday, October 21, the evening’s 
bill containing a couple of novelties—Gold- 
mark’s overture, ‘‘Im Italien,’”’ and Mr. 
Balfour Gardiner's ‘‘ English Dance for 
Orchestra.” Of the rest of the programme 
the most notable item was Lalo’'s violin con- 
certo, the solo part of which was admirably 
played by Miss Renée Chemet. 
One or two of the London suburbs are 
happy in the possession of musical societies 
which are doing unostentatious but valuable 











work in the cause of musical education. One 
of the most flourishing of these is the Black- 
heath Conservatoire, which has just issued 
its programme of five concerts for the forth- 
coming season. 

Mr. H. Lyell-Tayler, who has been a 
member of the Queen’s Halli Orchestra since 
its formation and has conducted the second 
parts of the programmes at the Promenade 
Concerts for the past two seasons, writes to 
say that he is resigning his post at the close 
of the present promenade concert season, on 
account of increase of other engagements.— 
Herr Fritz Steinbach will direct the third 
concert of the London Symphony Concerts 
at Queen's Hall on December 15.—“ Ladies 
are requested not to wear hats or bonnets in 
any part of the theatre” during the Sheffield 
Opera week.—In connection with the seizure 
of pirated music effected on the 19th October 
by agents of the Music Publishers’ Association, 
the final counting proves that the original 
calculation of 150,000 was greatly under- 
estimated, the exact figures being 237,728 
copies.— Senor Sarasate gave his first con- 
cert on October 22nd, at the Bechstein Hall, 
when he was very warmly welcomed bya 
full house. The programme contained Bach's 
second Sonata for violin and piano and other 
items of the more virtuosotype.—The London 
Symphony Orchestra opened their first series 
of symphony concerts on Thursday, October 
27th, under the direction of Dr. Cowen, 
whose fantasy, “‘ Life and Love,” written for 
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one of the Gloucester Festivals, was included 
in the first part of the programme. For the 
rest, Miss Adela Verne gave a very brilliant 
rendering of the solo part of Grieg’s piano- 
forte concerto, and the ‘* Eroica"’ symphony, 
which constituted the second part of the 
progranime, received a sound if not very 
stimulating interpretation.—Saint-Saéns's D 
minor sonata for pianoforte and violin, which 
opened the programme of Senor Sarasate’s 
second recital on Monday, October 31st, 
demonstrated afresh the unequal yoking be- 
tween him and the pianist, Dr. Neitzel. 
Beethoven’s Romance in F was played with 
quite exquisite finish, and was a model as 
regards the cantabile. Sarasate’s third re- 
cital was given on Tuesday afternoon, when 
the Kreutzer Sonata and the violinist’s new 
fantasy on Mozart's “ Don Juan” were in- 
cluded in the programme.—The large and 
enthusiastic audience at Bechstein Hall on 
November 12th was testimony that if Senor 
Arbos could be spared oftener from professor- 
dom he would not want for recognition on 
the concert platform. In his excellent pro- 
gramme Senor Arbos paid tribute to a great 
composer who was also a great teacher, 
Cesar Franck, represented by his Sonata in 
A for piano and violin. In a sympathetic 
rendering of this beautiful work the violinist 
was associated with Miss Evelyn Suart. 
The violin solos began with Bach and in- 
cluded two interesting compositions by Senor 
Arbos,—Kubelik has beaten all records at 
Plymouth. Thousands were turned away 
from the Guildhall where his concert was 
given, and it is stated that many ladies and 
even men fainted in the great rush for ad- 
mission.—M. Ysaye has sailed for the United 
States.—At the recital given by Messrs. R. 
von Zur Muehlen and Benno Schoenberger 
on Saturday afternoon at Bechstein Hall, in 
connection with the Curtius Concert Ciub, 
the entire song-cycle, ‘‘ Dichterliebe,’’ by 
Schumann, was sung by the former.—A 
benefit concert, with a Wagner programme, 
will be given to Mr. Robert Newman, by the 
members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra on 
Tuesday evening, December 13.—Lieutenant 
J. Mackenzie Rogan, the senior bandmaster 
of the brigade of Guards, has just been 
appointed an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Music.—Sir Hubert Parry has 
promised to compose new incidental music 
for Aristophanes’ Greek comedy, “ The 
Clouds,” which will be performed next term 
by the Oxford University Dramatic Society. 
The orchestral portions will be afterwards 
heard at a London concert.—There are 
vacancies in the chorus and orchestra of the 
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Handel Society, which is now conducted by 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor. 

Brief note must be made of one or two 
other concerts of the month. At the Salle 
Erard the following evening Mr. Archy 
Rosenthal gave a characteristic exhibition of 
his powers in a programme that included 
Bach's Italian Concerto, Schumann's “ Fan- 
tasiestiicke,” and Paderewski’s Variations 
and Fugue in A minor, the last named re- 
ceiving a very brilliant interpretation.—Mrs. 
Hutchinson's past and present pupils sup- 
plied the programme of her concert at the 
£Zolian Hall on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 17th. Of these Miss Lillie Wormald 
and Miss Grosholz have already won favour 
on the platform, and among the others Miss 
Grace Shorrocks and Miss Annie Worsley 
showed that they are in the way of profiting 
by the excellent teaching they have received. 
—At the Bechstein Hall on Friday evening, 
November 18th, a new discuse, Miss Mona 
Limerick, made her first appearance. She 
is a young lady of decided parts, and her 
recitations were effectively given, but it is 
yet early to acquiesce in the description of 
her as “an Irish Yvette Guilbert.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

Bristol.—It is something like four years since 
Senor Sarasate, the distinguished violinist, visited 
Bristol. The.recital in which he then figured 
has not been forgotten by the majority of those 
who had the pleasures of hearing him, and his 
return visit to the city which was made yesterday, 
was a welcome one. Evidence of this fact was 
amply afforded when the large hall at the 
Victoria Rooms was packed, and the unstinted 
applause which greeted each number showed 
that Mr. Ernest Crichton, who had arranged the 
recital, had well-catered fur the tastes of the 
audience. With the gifted violinist Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, the famous composer and solo pianist, 
participated intherecital. This was the doctor’s 
first appearance in Bristol, and the enthusiasm 
which followed bis several renderings, showed 
that the large audience were moce than delighted 
with his efforts. This pianist, whose technique 
is perfect, is specially noted as a Beethoven 
player, and the first number in the programme 
was that well-known composer’s sonata for violin 
and piano. The talented pair of instrumentalists 
accomplished the various movements to per- 
fection. The many difficult and _ intricate 
passages were taken with the greatest care, and 
Senor Sarasate lost nothing of the talent he dis- 
played on the occasion of his former visit. The 
second number aftorded the doctor a better 
chance of showing his great skill. He gaveasa 
pianoforte solo Bach’s ‘* Toccata in G minor,” 
the varying character of which was beautifully 
interpreted, and this he followed with Chopin’s 
intricate but harmonious “ Ballade in E major.” 
Upon the occasion of the violinist’s second ap- 
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pearance on the platform, he pertormed for the 
first time Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan Fantasie,’ which 
had been arranged for the violin by Senor 
Sarasate himse:f. Tne achievement was a brilli- 
ant one, and the applause which followed this 
piece of instrumentalisin assured the player of 
its success. Upon the occasion of a subsequent 
appearance at the piano Dr. Neitzel gave two of 
Liszt's well known works, ‘‘Feux Follets”’ and 
“ Campanella,” while a piece with a peculiarly- 
suggestive local title, “ The Clifton Rocks,” com- 
posed by himself, was played with exquisite taste. 
The recital was fittingly concluded by Senor 
Sarasate with a couple of pieces which he bad 
himself composed, ** Nocturne Serenade,” and 
‘‘ Introduction et Tarantelle.” 

Leeds.—Fiddlers will soon be plentiful at 
Pudsey, and Kubelik’s remarks about the alleged 
apathy towards orchestral music in Leeds will 
soon lose t! eir application. 

About 60 boys ani girls attending the two 
public elementary schools have been supplied 
with violins, for which they are paying in instal- 
ments, and are receiving instruction for the 
nominal fee of 3d. a week, The price of violins 
varies from £1 to £1 5s. 

For the present the children are being taught 
how to draw the bow and play the open strings. 
Before long it is hoped to introduce piccolos, and 
if all goes well a ‘cello or two and a few clarinets 
may also be secured. 

Each child receives an hour's lesson once a 
week after school time, but, neadless to say, it is 
purely a voluntary matter. 





In local musical circles there is a good deal of 
talk just now about the discovery in Leeds of an 
amateur maker of violins. The individual who 
has suddenly achieved notoriety is, it happens, a 
gentleman well known in the Bradford district. 
A few years ago Mr. T. J. Bellingham, whose 
home-made fiddle has been the subject of so 
much comment, was choirmaster at the Idle 
Parish Church. It appears that at the recent 
Leeds Musical Festival a violin played by a 
member of the orchestra was the handiwork of 
Mr. Bellingham, who is a member of the chorus. 
The violin was partly made. out of a piece of pine 
taken out of the old Leeds Cloth Hall. Mr. 
Bellingham, it seems, first tried his hand at 
violin making about three years ago. He had 
never handled a wood-carving tool befcre. Aiter 
much wood spoiling he produced an instrument 
at the end of six months. To-day he has about 
a dozen on hand, and Mr. Fritz Kreisler says he 
is satisfied with their volume and richness of 
tone. Mr. Bernard Carrodus used one of the 
violins in one of the most difficult works of the 
Festival. Sir Edward Elgar and Sir Charles 
Stanford have also expressed their satisfaction 
with the instruments which the genius of Mr. 
Bellingnam has been responsible for. 

Maidstone.—An “interesting experiment was 
tried a year or two ago with the object of giving 
instructioa in the violin to children attending one 
of the elementary schools in Maidstone, and so 
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developing in them a love for music, aod more 
particularly for orchestral music. What was 
then an experiment must now be regarded asa 
permanent feature in numbers of schools situated 
in nearly every part of this country, thousands of 
children learning to play a musical instrument 
on what is called the ‘* Maidstone Plan.” 

Orchestras, in some cases consisting of over 
150 children, are features of many schools, and 
now and again orchestral concerts are given, to 
which the parents and friends of the children are 
invited. Some idea of the proficiency attained 
by these amateur orchestras may be gathered 
from the fact that at a concert recently given in 
Sheffield by the pupils of a school one of Mozart's 
symphonies was played. 

That the scheme, now so well taken up by the 
elementary schools, will have far-reaching effect 
must be admitted by everyone who has the 
musical education of the rising geveration at 
heart. That more than one genius will be 
unearthed among the large numbers now well 
advanced is almost a foregone conclusion; that 
the love of good music will be brought to life in 
these youngsters, and work for their lasting good, 
is as strong au argument in favour of the advance- 
ment of the scheme as is the fact that hundreds 
cf little folk are interested in their violin or man- 
doline, and the accompanying lessons, who 
would, probably, be otherwise engaged in otcupa- 
tions much less beneficial. 

The ‘* Maidstone plan” is well thought out, 
and not only provides the children with the best 
possible value, as far as the instruments are con- 
ce:ned, but everything that is needed for the suc- 
cessful working of the classes—“ tutors,” 
‘‘students,” music library, teachers’ chart, etc.— 
are all specially prepared for the scheme, which 
seems to lack nothing in completeness. 

The classes are within the reach of the majority 
of the children, as the fee for tuition is only 3d. a 
week, and the violins, supplied by Messrs. Murdoch 
& Co., costing I guinea each, are excellent valueand 
on the “ Maidstone plan” easily acquired. The 
classes, of course, are held out of school hours, 


OBSERVATIONS. 

At Mr. Frank Thistleton and Miss Grace 
Sunderland’s Second Concert of old chamber 
music, which took place at Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s new rooms in Conduit Street on 
November 22, an interesting feature in the 
programme was the performance, for the first 
time in England, of a Trio by F. Couperin 
written in praise of Corelli. This curious 
piece of programme music was published in 
the composer’s “Goits Réunis,’, in 1724. 
It is entitled ‘*‘ Le Parnasse, ou l’Apothéose 
de Corelli; Grande Sonate en Trio,” and des- 
cribes, ina series of seven short movements 
how Corelli is received on Parnassus by the 
Muses, the effects produced on him by 
drinking at the fountain of Hippocrene and 
how he is placed by the Muses in the 
company of Apollo. 
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At a concert on December 16th, it is hoped 
to produce a recently discovered Sonata by 
Purcell for strings, piano and trumpet—a 
work which is quite unknown to students of 
the great English master, also an unknown 
sonata by Dr. Arne for two violins, bass and 
piano, besides recently discovered works by 
the following unknown English composers : 

Harpsichord Sonata (with accompt. for 
two violins and bass), Matthias Hawdon 
(about 1690-1740). 

Sonata for violin and harpsichord, Josef 
Gibbs (1680-1720). 

Sonata for violin and piano with bass, 
William Croft (1687-1727). 
* * * 

According to the “ Zeitschrift fir Instru- 
mentenbau, the exportation of violins from 
Germany is constantly and steadily increas- 
ing from year to year. Thus out of 1916 
dozen, valued at about £90,000, Great 
Britain imported 517 doz. violins, Russia 
129 doz, and America 768 doz. Germany's 
export of other string instruments has also 
been on a steady increase. 

* * * 


The world-renowned firm of Lyon and 
Healy of Chicago celebrated their goth year 
since the foundation on October 18th, a. c. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Thistleton and Miss Grace 
Sunderland have been engaged to appear at 
the Lroadwood concerts at A®olian Hall on 
December 1st, when they hope to perform 
the beautiful sonata produced last year at 
their concerts, by Dr. Arne, also the sonata 
by Henry Purcell, No. ro in D. 

» * 


* 


Regarding the phenomenal success Miss 


‘E-vangeline Anthony achieved the other day 


on the occasion of her concert, a Northern 
contemporary writes in the following 
enthusiastic terms: 


“At the age of eighteen, her soul and tech- 
nique, her genius and industry, guarantee her a 
great career as a virtuoso of the very first rai k.”’ 
These prophetic words fell from M. Auguste Wil- 
helmj in praise of Miss Evangeline Anthony, the 
young English violinist, who made a successful 
début at St. James’s Hall the other day. One 
of Wilbelmj's favourite pupils, Miss Anthony, 
after winning her Jaurels in the provinces, has 
made a brilliant first appearance in London, and 
with one exception has captured ali the musical 
critics by her remarkabie playing. Miss Anthony 
hails from Hereford, and she won her provincial 
reputation at the concerts given by the Hereford- 
shire Orchestral Society, and at the chamber con- 
cert held in the Shire Hall last year in connection 
with the Festival. She is at present staying in 
London with her father, Mr. Charles Anthony. 
1 found the youthful violinist (writes a Daily 











News representative) in a mild state of bewilder- 
ment, trying to digest all the nice things con- 
tained in the newspaper critiques. 

* Pieased with them ?” I asked. ‘ Why, cer- 
tainly. I had no idea London critics could beso 

ust.” 

‘* Although I have travelled abroad,” she said, 
as soon as she could be induced to talk about 
herself. “I have never seen the inside of a 
foreign conservatoire, nor, indeed, an English 
one. Mr. Donald Heins was my first professional 
teacher, and he urged that I should be merely 
encouraged to develop my aptitude in technique 
aud composition, neither enforcing nor sacrificing 
one bent or the other for early display. Mr. 
Heins was then fresh from Leipzig; he is now 
professor of the violin at the Ottawa Conserva- 
toire. I have the highest possible veneration 
for Wilhelmj’s pre-eminent abilities as a virtuoso. 
He is most painstaking towards his pupils. He 
can teach everything there is to be learnt on the 
violin.” 

Miss Anthony is already a composer, an An- 
dante with variation and a Caprice for violin and 
orchestra being among her works. She intends 
to play one of her compositions at the concert of 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society at Queen’s 


Hall on the 23rd inst. 
* * * 


Musicians in Europe will regret to hear of 
the sudden death of Mr. Leopold Eugelke, 
the once celebrated violinist, who had in his 
time held a prominent place in the best 
orchestras of England, Germany and the 
United States. He has died suddenly in 
streets of Philadelphia this week, from heart 
seizure. He was seventy-five years of age. 

: * * * 

Apropos of the announcement of the dis- 
covery of a missing ‘‘ Strad,” one of the 13 


‘violins manufactured by Stradivarius, a 


Swansea Valley correspondent writes :—“ I 
have one Antonius Stradivarius cremona 
facibal, Anno 1690, in good preservation and 
of asweet, mellowtone. It may be examined 
by any specialist by appointment through 
you.” My advice to the young Swansea 
enthusiast is: “Put it on the fire and see 
whether it will burn.” 
* * * 

The “ Daily Mail ” correspondent reports ; 

“A tall police inspector with a large note-book 
looked at a very little girl in a white frock at the 
Hoiborn Town Hall last night and asked for par- 
ticulars. Little Miss Edith Karsten had just 
delighted a large audience with some violin 
selections, but as child performers’ licenses are 
not issued for babies of six years and two months, 
she had to appear without one. The only thing 
to meet the case is the law for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. : ; 

The tiny performer was obviously delighted 
with herself and her first appearance in public. 
The occasion was the Bohemian concert ot the 
National Amalgamated Union of Shop Aszsist- 








ants, Warehousemen and Clerks (Clerkenwell 
Branch). 

“T don’t think I like anything so much as my 
violin,” she said afterwards, “ though I have got 
a very nice doll.” 

* * * 


Bronislaw Huberman, the young Polish 
violinist who has recently been heard at St. 
James’s Hall, was twelve years of age when 
his first chance came to him. Count 
Zamoyski, a wealthy countryman, who had 
heard of his playing, presented Hubermann 
with a magnificent Stradivarius in place of 
the violin which Hubermann’s mother in a 
fit of despair had smashed, and procured for 
the boy an introduction which led to his 
being allowed to play at a Patti concert in 
Vienna. So great was the impression he 
made that offers of engagements came pour- 
ing in oa him from all quarters of the 
Continent. 

* * 

Herr Leon Samehtini, an eighteen-year- 
old Dutch violinist, made a very successful 
début at the Melba concert in the Dome at 
Brighton. 

The warmth of Mme. Melba’s reception 
was almost rivalled by that accorded to the 
young violinist. He first played Wieniaw- 
ski’s ‘‘ Polonaise in D major”? with a won- 
derful technique and delicacy, and he was 
recalled four times. 

Herr Samehtini is a pupil of Sevcik, the 
master of Kubelik, and this is his first visit to 
Eogland. He isa tall, pleasant-faced youth 
entirely without affectation. 

* * * 

Musical circles in Berlin have been deeply 
stirred by the appearance of a marvellous 
young violinist, Misha Elman, whose first pub- 
lic concert has caused a profound sensation. 
How this twelve-year-old child acquired his 
extraordinary technique and tone is a mys- 
tery. Music which even old masters like 
Joachim and Sarasate mastered after years 
of strenuous labour was played with an ease, 
certainty, and, at times, depth, which was 
staggering. Critics are disputing whether 
Elman or Vecsey is the greater genius. The 
majority seem inclined to favour this won- 
derful Hebrew boy. Individuality is lacking 
they say, in both, but Elman is probably the 
greater instrumentalist. When Joachim 
heard him, all he said was “ I am speechless.” 
‘ * * * 


“ The suppposed ‘ Strad’ violin which, as 
was reported a short time ago, was sent by 
one of my family to a charity sale near 
Carlyle,” writes Mr. A. Wallace of Black- 
heath, to the ‘ Express,’ is still in the 
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possession of the Sunderland man who 
bought it. 

“It was not sold for £1,600, for though it 
has a ticket inscribed ‘Antonius Stradi- 
varius, 1694,' in the inside, it is, of course, 
an imitation. It has been condemned by 
several eminent violinists in London, Carlisle 
and Geneva as unfit to play on.” 

* * * 


Mr. Ernest Toy, the Australian violinist 
now in London, first started as a prodigy, 
then he retired toGermany for further study, 
and again made a successful beginning here 
as an adult. A few years ago he was the 
victim of a murderous assault (from which 
he escaped by almost a miracle with his life) 
and robbery in the train from Monte Carlo 
to the North of France. On his return to 
England a few more successful appearances 
followed, and then the tragically sudden 
death of his father necessitated his return to 
Australia, where he has since been touring, 
and incidentally was nearly drowned on one 
occasion. Sut Sot. 


HINTS AND ADVICE ON THE VIOLON- 
CELLO. 

Consisting of a Series of 
LETTERS TO MY CANADIAN PUPIL. 
My Dear Purpit,—In resuming my remarks 
on bowing I would like to impress upon you 
the importance of the staccato dot. In 
string music no sign is capable of such 
varied treatment ; in the music of pianoforte 
or in vocal music staccato is simply staccato 
and bears but one general interpretation, 
but in violin and violoncello music the 
staccato dot may mean a dozen different 
kinds of bowing. It is perhaps as well that 
this is so, the player can at present interpret 
the staccato sign in any manner convenient 
to himself and suitable to his own peculiar 
technique. In the early classical days, 
string playing was of a more solid type than 
it is at present, the advent of such great 
men as Paganini on the violin and Servais 
on the ’cello, however, served to alter the 
prevailing ideas, and the modern school is 
complete with every kind of martelé, French 
detaché, spiccato, Sautillé, ricochet, and 
variations of the same. It is said that like 
Paganini, the violoncello virtuoso Servais, 
was exceedingly fond of springing staccato, 
and that when he had solid staccato to play 
he always played it with the down-bow. I 
had this from a pupil of the great master. 
In passing I may say that in the later 
editions of his works, the editors have in 
some cases altered the phrasing so that the 
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up-staccato bow may be used, the effect is 
however quite different. How then can we 
determine the style of bowing which must be 
used? How shall we decide whether spring 
Staccato or solid staccato will be more ap- 
propriate? Well, the only answer is—it 1s 
entirely a matter of taste and of the fitness 
of any certain class of bowing tothe particu- 
lar passage which is being played. It is a 
well-known fact that Spohr whose name is 
now the emblem of all that is grand and 
classical in violin playing, always adhered to 
the solid form of staccato, he is at 
great pains in his violin school to perfect 
the pupil in solid staccato, and all his 
instructions point to the fact that the bow 
must not leave the strings. Kummer, one 
of the best ‘cello writers from a scholastic 
point of view gives strict instructions in the 
early part of his schoo! that the bow must 
not leave the strings. We have, however, in 
these happy days great license in the matter 
of bowing, indeed it seems as if each player 
of note during the past half century has 
added a peculiar style of bowing char- 
acteristic of himself, and now we have no 
lack of variety. I will first treat the dot as 
it applies to detached bowings. The most 
forcible and also the most useful as a means 
of exercise is the Martelé. It is sometimes 
expressed by a dash instead of a dot, but as 
the dash is also employed for other bowings 
—or at least employed when Martelé would 
be quite out of place, the dash must not be 
taken as a positive proof that Martelé is in- 
tended. In practising Martelé use the upper 
third of the bow, grip the bow firmly with 
first finger and pull the bow very smartly. 
The chief matter to remember is that the 
bow should so grip the string that at the con- 
clusion of the stroke the vibration entirely 
ceases. A similar kind of bowing is French 
detaché, the chief difference between the 
two is that whereas in Martelé bowing the 
bow is gripped at the end of the stroke, 
in French detaché the grip is not so pro- 
nounced. It may also be taken as a general 
rule that one must use rather more bow for 
French detaché, the gaps between the strokes 
are not so great,thetoneseemsasitis “rubbed " 
out of the string. Ordinary detached is also 
a similar bowing, it is really between the two 
in effect. Ordinary detaché may be played 
with any portion of the bow. The first 
finger grips the stick and the gaps between 
the strokes though not so apparent as in 
Martelé, are more pronounced than in French 
detaché. Ordinary detached bowing is 
capable of much variation according to 
whether it is played at the middle or near the 








heel, and also the quantity of bow and 
amount of pressure used. | think the fore- 
going are the principal solid detached 
bowings. i will now treat of bowings which, 
although expressed by identically the same 
signs, are quite different in their manipula- 
tion and effect. The first effect I may 
claim as my own, it is given in chap. 6 
of my ’Cello Chats. The bowing is a com- 
bination of thrown spiccato and martelé. It 
is expressed by the usual staccato dots but 
every alternate note has a sforzando sign 
attached. Commence with the up stroke, to 
produce the sforzando, lift the bow quite 
away from the string and throw it with force, 
care being taken to let the bow come in 
contact with the string almost close to the 
point. ‘The second note receives an ordinary 
down stroke martelé. ‘The bowing is most 
brilliant and effective, 1 may say it is if 
introduced with taste, quite startling in its 
effect on an audience. A sim lar bowing I 
also use but at the heel, in this case the 
sforzando note is taken with a down stroke. 
Lift the bow quite away from the string and 
bang it heaviiy as near the nut or frog as 
possible. Every alternate note receives one 
of these “bangs,” it is very effective in 
working up a climax, as for instance the 
ascending octave passage with which Golter- 
mann concludes the first movement of his 
violoncello Concerto in D. Similar places I 
have no doubt will suggest themselves to 


_you. The next bowing of importance is 


the ordinary springing or bouncing bow. 
This bowing must not be confounded 
with Santillé, or as it is named by some 
writers spiccato. The ordinary springing or 
ricochet stroke, is produced by a distinct 
movement of hand or wrist, the bow is lifted 
away from the string and again thrown on 
it. In Santillé bowing, the player does not 
put forth any separate or distinct effort to 
cause the bow to spring away from the 
string, it seems as if the bow does it on its 
own accord. For ordinary springing stroke, 
the middle and lower portions of the bow are 
most useful. When the heel of the bow is 
used for springing stroke, the effect is of 
quite a different character to that produced 
by spring bow at the middle. In my next 
letter I hope to conclude these hints on bow- 
ing and also if space permits, send you the 
hints on the care and preservation of your 
beautiful Italian ’cello, luckily as you say 
your climate is ideal, that is not what we can 
boast in the old country. 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR BROADLEY. 
64, Park Roan, ILForD. 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 
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“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time" the 
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him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find it ® 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: “While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, ihe 
outer strings are more clear.’”’ 


ViOUN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

9 () This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

- in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
< o™ the Continent. 


Wa 3 
4 \ Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
SIVOR) 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sore AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 
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The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Fine Violin by Testore, Paolo Antonio, Milan. 
” 9° »» William Forster. 

Violin Bow ,, En Voirin A. Paris. 

»» William Tubbs, 

»» Thomas Tubbs, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 

Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 

By MASON. CLARKE, 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected Mss. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 


ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 








SCHOOLS OR PrivaTE PupiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 
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MR. FRANK THISTLETON. 


ARTISTIC enthusiasm and business capacity 
but seldom go hand in hand together, some- 
times we find them united and if we do, it is 
our pleasant duty to draw the attention of 
our musical public to this fact. In the 
persons of Mr. Frank Thistleton and Miss 
Grace Sunderland we find these qualifications 
and the manner in which these two young 
artists have rendered assistance to further 
the interests of their art cannot fail to call 
forth the unqualified praise, the most 
unstinted admuration of all who take an 
interest in matters musical! The object of 
our addition to our portrait Gallery this 
month is the violinist of the two artists just 
named, Mr. Frank Thistleton, who was 
born in London on July 13th, 1880. At an 
early age he became the pupil of that giant 
violinist, Professor August Wilhelmj, under 
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whose kind and fostering guidance he worked 
hard for over three years. He made his first 
public appearance in the autumn of rgor at 
one of the Queen’s Hall Concerts when he 
was met with an enthusiastic and sym- 
pathetic audience, who recalled him over 
and over again and fully appreciated his 
great ability and unmistakable talent as an 
interpreter of our classics. He shows a 
decided inclination to English composers 
such as Boyce, Purcell, Dr. Arne, Richard 
Jones, but old classical foreign composers 
also find due recognition and works of com- 
posers like Bach, Beethoven, Geminiani, 
Vivaldi and others are accorded their place 
in the programmes of a series of concerts 
which was started on October 25th, when 
the following works were accorded a 
hearing : 

1. Quartet Sonatain G minor, No. 5, for Two 
violins, bass and piano, Henry Parcell (1658- 
1695). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Roystou Cambridge, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

2. Sonat», No. 2 in F, for violin, with accom- 
paniment for piano and double bass, Arcangelo 
Corell: (1653-1713). 

Mr. Frank Ihistleton, Miss Grace Sunderland 
and Mr. Claude Hobday. 

3. Sonata in A, No. 4, for two violins and 
doble bass, Ginseppe Tartini (1692-1770). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge 
and Claude Hobday. 

}. Sonata in C minor, for violin, flute, bass and 
piano, Georg Friedrick Handel (1685-1759). 

Messrs Frank Thistleton, Aldebert Allen, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

5 Sonata in A, for violin and piano, No. 1, 
Francesco Geminiani, (1685-1762). 

Mr. Frank Thistletou and M:ss Grace Sunder- 
land. 

6. Concerto for two violins, bass and piano ia 
E flat, No. 8, Georg Philipp Telemann (1681- 
1767). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

At the concert on December 16th an 
unknown Sonata for trumpet, string quartet 
and piano by Henry Purcell will be pro- 
duced; it was recently discovered and 
no one knew of its existence. This will 
undoubtedly be the first performance of the 
work of our great [english composer. 

Mr. Thistleton has also had considerable 
success as a teacher, having been the 
instructor of many well known professional 
players, and when only 21 years of age he 
was elected one of the professors at the Lon- 
don Music School, Walhelmj waa particu- 
larly enthusiastic of Mr. Thistleton’s inter- 
pretation of [Bach's famous “Chaconne.” 
Since the first series of concerts, three years 
ago, no less than sixty-eight practically 
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unknown classical compositions have been 
brought to light by Mr. Thistleton and Miss 
Sunderland, a special feature being the per- 
formauce of works from the pen of English 
composers. The two young artists have had 
many favourable notices in most of the 
leading journals including The Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Globe, Standard, Atheneum and 
others. 

The programmes of the second and third 
concerts on November 22nd and December 
the 16th run as follows: 

November the 22nd: at 4 o'clock. 

1. Quartet Sonata in D, No. 10, for two violins: 
bass and piano, Henry Purcell (1658-1695). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

2. Largo in C, for violin, with piano and 
Andante, Pastorale and Allegro in G, Guiseppe 
Tartini (1692-1770). 

Mr.Frank Thistleton and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

3. Sonata in C, No. 1, for two violins, bass and 
piano, Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

4. Trio: L'Apothéose de Corelli, for two 
violins and piano, Frangois Couperin (1668-1733). 
(First performance in England.) 

First violin—Mr. Frank Thistleton. Second 
violin—Mr. Royston Cambridge. Piano—Miss 
Grace Sunderland. 

5. Sonata in G, for violin and piano, Nicolo 
Antonio Porpora (1686-1766). 

Mr. Frank Thistleton and Miss Grace Sunder- 
land. 

6. Concerto in G minor, Op. 3, No. 7 for two 
violins, bass and piano, Evarista Felice dall’Abaco 
(1675 1725). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge, 

Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Sunderland. 
’ On Friday afternoon, December 16th: In 
addition to an unknown Sonata by Dr. Arne 
and unpublished works by other less known 
English composers, the programme will 
include a recently discovered sonata by 
Henry Purcell, all of which have been 
worked out from the original basses. 

1. Sonata in D for trumpet, string quartet and 
piano, Henry Purcell (1658-1695). 

(The first known pertormance). 

Trumpet—Mr. John Solomon. First violin— 
Mr. Frank Thistleton, Second violin—Mr. Roy- 
ston Cambridge. Viola—Mr. William Jewson. 
Bass—Mr. Claude Hobday. Piano—Miss Grace 
Sunderland. 

2. Sonata in B minor for violin and piano, with 
a bass, William Croft (1687-1727). 

Mr. Frank Thistleton, Miss Grace Sunderland 
and Mr. Claude Hobday. 

3. Sonatain B flat for piano with accompani- 
ment for two violius and a bass Matthias Hawdon 
(about (1690-1740). 

Miss Grace Sunderland. 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton Royston Cambridge 
and Claude Hobday. 
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4. Sonata in B flat tor violin, with accompani- 
ment for piano, Josef Gibbs (1680-1720)- 

Mr. Frank Thistleton and Miss Grace Sunder- 
land. 

5. Two Fancies in Three Parts for violin, viola 
and bass, Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625). 

Messrs. Frank Thistleton, Wiliiam Jewson and 
Claude Hobday. 

6. Sonata No 7 in E minor, for two violins, 
bass and piano, [Thomas Augustine Arne (I17I0- 
1778). 

a Frank Thistleton, Royston Cambridge, 
Claude Hobday and Miss Grace Suncerland. 


The following dates are announced for the 
next of the concerts which are under the 
direction of Miss E. L. Robinson and take 
place at Broadwood’s Hall in Conduit Street, 
W. to commence at 4 o'clock p.m. and cal- 
culated to last about an hour and a half :— 

Tuesdays, November 22nd, January 31st, 
February 28th, March 28th and Friday, 
December 16th. 

The following works will be performed in 
the course of the season, none were 
performed at any of last season’s concerts 
and the greater number have never been 
heard in this country. The harpsichord 
parts have been worked out from the original 
basses of the composers. 


1. Sonata for violin, harpsichord and bass; 
Tommaso Albioni (1674-1745). 

2. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsichord, 
Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778). 

3. Concerto tor two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Evarista Felice dali’ Abaco (1675-1725). 

4. Concerto for two violins, bass and narpsi- 
chord, Evarista Felice dall’ Abaco (1675-1725). 

5. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsichord, 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). 

6. Sonata for two violins, bassand harpsichord, 
Jobanno Christoph Bach (1665-1742). 

7. Sonata for flute, violin and viola, Ludwig 
von Beethoven (1770 1827). 

8. Sonata for violia with bass and harpsichord, 
Archangelo Corelli (1653 1713). 

g. Sonata for two violius, bass and harpsichord, 
Archangelo Corelli (1653-1713). 

10. Apothéose de Corelli, two violins and harp- 
sichord, Frang sis Couperin (1668 1773). 

11. Trio Royals, for violin, ’ceilo and harpsi- 
chord, Francois Couperin (1668-1733). 


12. Trio Royale, for violin, ‘cello and harpsi- 


chord, Francois Couperin (1668-1733). 

13. Sonata for violin, harpsichord and bass, 
William Croft (1687-1727). 

14. Trio for two vioiius, bass and harpsichord, 
Johann Friedrich Fasch (1688-1733). 

15, Sonata for violin and harpsichord, Fran- 
cesco Geminiani (1680-1762). 

16. Sonata for violin, bass and harpsichord, 
Frauc+sco Geminiani (1680-1762). 

17. Two Fancies in three parts, Orlando Gib- 
bons (1583 1625). 

18. Sonata for violin and harpsichord, Joseph 
Gibbs (1680-1720). 





19. Sonata for harpsichord, two violins and 
bass, Matthias Hawdon (1690-1740). 

20. Sonata for flute, violin, ‘ceilo and harpsi- 
chord, Georg Friedrich Handel (1685-1759). 

21. Sonata for violin, harpsichord and bass, 
Pietro Locatelli (1693 1764). 

22. Sonata for two violins, harpsichord and 
bass, Pietro Locatelli (1693-1764). 

23. Sonata for two violins, harpsichord and 
bass (Giovanni Battista Pergolesi (1710-1736). 

24. Sonata for violin and harpsichord, Nicolo 
Antonio Poprora (1686-1766). 

25. Sonata for two violius, bass and harpsichord, 
Heury Purcell (1658-1695) 

26. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Henry Purceil (1658-1695). 

27. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Henry Purcell (1658-1695). 

28. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Henry Purcell (1658-1695). 

29. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Henry Purcell (1658 1695). 

30. Sonata for trumpet, string quartet and 
harpsichord, Henry Purcell (1658-1695). f 

31. Ground for violin and narpsicbord, Heary 
Purcell (1658-1695). 

32. Sonata tor two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Johann Karl Stamitz (1717-1761). 

33. Sonata for two violins, bass and harpsi- 
chord, Ailessandro Stradella (1645-1681). 

34. Sonata tor two violins, harpsichord and 
bass, George ‘Philipp Telemann (1681-1767). 

35. Sonata for violin and harpsichord, Giu- 
seppe Tartini (1692-1770). 

36. Sonata for two violins, harpsichord and 
bass, Antonio Veracini (1695-1720). 

37- Sonata for violin, harpsichord and bass, 
Antonio Vivaldi (1660-1743). 

38. Sonata for two vielins, harpsichord and 
bass, Antonio Vivaldi (1660-1743). 





SOME FAMOUS VIOLINISTS. 
STORY OF BAPTISTE LULLI. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


BapTisTE at first only felt the pleasure of 
being carried at full gallop by six good 
horses ; but fear soon succeeded to pleasure. 
Seated upon the step, clinging by both 
hands to the gilt pieces of wood which 
served to protect the footmen, and hinder 
them from falling to either side, the jolting 
of the carriage threatened every moment to 
dash him to the ground. All he could do— 
indeed the only thing of which the risk he 
ran permitted him to think of—was to hold 
himself firmly on the perilous post which he 
had chosen; and the constant watchfulness 
necessary kept sleep from his eyelids. 

Yet— for custom reconciles us to everything 
even constant dinger—when he saw that 
notwithstanding his fear, he did not fall, and 
that, when his first dizziness had passed 
away his post was tenable enough, Baptiste’s 
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thought began to turn to what he had left at 
Florence, and his heart heaved and his tears 
flowed. And yet it was not a tender and 
indulgent mother; it was not his father— 
for, as has been said, this poor child was an 
orphan—it was not a little friend of his own 
age; still less was it a kind hospitable 
hostess: for the orphan always slept at the 
first place he came to, the first lodging he 
met; most often under the beautiful stars. 
But listen to the low murmurs of the child, 
and you will know, my readers, why the poor 
boy wept. 

‘‘My violin, my only friend!” said he 
between each sob; “how could I have left 
thee ?—abandoned thee alone in a hotel 
open to every one, where the feet of the 
first fellow that passes by will crush thee, or 
perhaps, who knows, spurn thee with con- 
tempt! O my violin! my sweet violin !— 
the only being that spoke to me with the 
voice of my mother; how shall I find thee 
when I return to Florence? For my violin 
was not a common violin: it was not as old 
Barbarina said, who housed me for a while 
‘a dead thing’: my violin was a friend, a 
companion, a comforter. The day I had 
eaten nothing, | knew how to draw strains 
from it which melted the hearts of all who 
passed by. If 1 was gay, its sounds became 
as gay as myself. While listening to my 
yiolin, every one might say to himself, the 
little Baptiste is hungry, or sorrowful ; or it 
has been a good day with the little Baptiste ; 
or the little Baptiste does nct know where 
to sleep to-night. Alas! I know very weil 
that with the gold that his French Excellency 
has given me I could buy another violin, or 
two, perhaps three; but then the money 
does not belong to me; besides, it would not 
be my violin, my own, the violin which was 
left me by my father—the violin so sweet, 
so gentle, so obedient to my hand, that the 
notes seemed to come out before the bow 
touched the strings. Oh! what will become 
of my violin ? and in what state shall I find it 
when I return to Florence? Wretch that I 
am, to leave my violin and run after this 
lord to return him money for which perhaps 
he does not care! ‘Tis true that it is a piece 
of gold—how beautiful it is!—but my violin 
is worth it all. I would give all the gold in 
the world for it, to have it here this moment 
under my arm, Oh no! it is all useless. I 
can no more get back my violin than I can 
my poor father or my dear mother. And I 
know myself too well—I know that it is im- 
possible—I shall never be able to playon a 
strange violin, no more than I could say, 
‘Father,’ than I could say ‘ Mother,’ to a 








TIMES. 
stranger. Ah! I have lost my violin! I 
have lost my all!” 

In the midst of his grief and tears Bap- 
tiste experienced a shock which threw him 
to the ground, where he remained stunned 
by the fall. 

“What is the matter? Are we over- 
turned 2” said the prince in a sleepy tone. 

“ No, my lord; only the axletree broken,” 
replied the postilion; “ but we are near a 
little village, and if your grace will permit, I 
will untackle one of the horses and ride at 
full gallop to rouse up a smith of my ac- 
quaintance, and who I know will deem it an 
honour to mend your grace’s carriage.” 

‘Go then, without any more parley,” said 
the duke impatiently. 

During this colloquy, Baptiste had got up, 
and having assured himself that he had no 
broken bones, he tried to find out where he 
was. This the darkness did not permit, but 
he consoled himself by the recollection that 
he would not have been wiser had it been 
noonday, as he had never been in this spot 
before. ‘ No matter,” said he, ignorant how 
far horses could go in six hours—“‘ no 
matter, we cannot be very far from Florence, 
and I can get back by myself. I thing this 
is a good opportunity, while the carriage is 
obliged to stop, to return to the prince his 
louis d’or. After that, I will go back to 
Florence, and try to find my violin, my poor 
violin. Oh that I may find it safe.” 

Delighted with this determination, Baptiste 


walked boldly to the carriage door; but the .. 


grumbling voices which he heard on all sides 
took away his courage—the prince scolding 
his attendants for not having examined the 
carriage before setting out, the servants 
excusing themselves, and throwing the blame 
on each other. 

Meanwhile lights appeared at a distance, 
and in a short time the servant arrived, 
bringing with him the smith and everything 
necessary to remedy the accident. 

They set to work immediately, and as the 
-hope of being soon again on their way had 
quieted them ali, Baptiste a second time 
approached the prince, who was leaning out 
of the window. 

“Your excellency,” he ventured to say 
with a faltering voice, and was about to go 
on, when the Duke of Guise, seeing, but not 
recognising him threw him a piece of money, 
crying to the attendants, “Send away that 
little beggar, and set offat once.” For by this 
time the carriage was repaired, and the 
postilion had already mounted his horse. 

‘ Beggar!” cried Baptiste. ‘Oh no, I 
am not a beggar, and I will prove it to you,” 





—— 
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said he, picking up the money and running 
after the carriage, which had just driven off. 

Whilst running after the carriage day, 
which was now breaking, permitted Baptiste 
to perceive an object which was fastened 
under the boot of thecarriage. A hill having 
obliged the horses to slacken their pace, 
Baptiste approached near enough to distin- 
guish a large open basket. At the same 
instant the carriage suddenly stopped, and 
Baptiste, looking into the basket, perceived 
a little dog asleep. Suddenly an idea struck 
him, if he were to get into the dog’s place, it 
would not only be more comfortable than the 
step, but, besides, he would not again run 
the risk of being taken for a beggar, and 
repulsed as such. 

He was just going to put this project into 
execution, when, in the very act of taking 
out the little dog, he was touched with a 
feeling of pity for the poor animal abandoned 
upon a lonesome road. Could he not share 
the place with the dog without dispossessing 
him entirely? He now felt all the cruelty 
and injustice of his first intention. The 
basket was large and deep, and he was very 
slight for his age, which circumstance aiding 
his humanity, he squeezed himself into as 
small a compass as he possibly could, and 
slipped in by the side of the dog, which, far 
from disliking the intrusion, joyfully greeted 
his new companion by licking his face and 
hands, as if to say, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome; I 
was very lonely.” 

(To be continued.) 





MR. ROBERT’S NAME. 


By MARJORIE DILLWYN. 
(Editor of ‘‘ Magnolia Leaves.”) 


5. 
‘‘ Tp doesn’t seem much use trying—I’m sick of 
life! As soon as ever I begin to make an at- 
tempt at getting on, something always happens 
to upset my plans. If it were not for you I’d 
end it all, though even you have quite disgusted 
me !”’ 

The plaintive tones were John Howard’s, and 
a chance passer-by might have wondered to 
whom they were addressed for no one seemed to 
be near. He was walking down Beaconsfield 
Road, a quiet road in Finsbury Park, and weary 
in heart and body was leaning against the gate 
of one of the cottages. - Resting his head in one 
hand, and clasping something tightly with the 
other, he continued :— 

‘Well, well, old fiddle, never mind! I sup- 
pose you can’t help your high notes squeaking 
and the low ones rattling, but J have to bear 
the brunt of it, you see! What a hash you made 
of that concerto this afternoon! Yes, I must 
say you’ve quite disgusted me, but all the same 
we must be friends for you’re all I’ve got in all 
this big city.” 











Suddenly he stopped short and_ turned 
quickly, fo. a light shone out in the darkness. 

It was only from the cottage—someone was 
lighting the lamp and poking the fire and soon 
an old lady, who could not be a day less than 
seventy, came to the window to pull down the 
blinds. She had beautiful grey hair, which 
crowned her dainty head and framed the pale 
delicate face with its soft, brown eyes—eyes so 
full of that gracious love, which steadfastly re- 
fuses to see aught but good in the world. The 
lines on the brow told of the many sorrows and 
trials that had come to her life, but the firm 
mouth was sufficient evidence of the courage 
and determination, with which they had been 
met and overcome. 

John sighed as the blind at last came down, 
hiding the gentle face from his sight. 

‘“What a dear old lady !’’ he thought, ‘‘ and 
how cosy it looks in there while we are starving 
out in the cold. To think of our being turned 
out on a night like this simply because we were 
a few shillings behind in our rent! Heigho! 
Well, we’ve earned a little since then, haven’t 
we, old boy? The next thing is to find a room 
for the night, for if you are out much longer, 
you will get rheumatism or a bad cold and 
then how about the high notes ?”’ 

We will now leave John leaning on the cot- 

tage gate with his violin for a time, whilst we 
take a peep into the cottage itself. 
_ The old ady with the beautiful face was 
sitting in an arm-chair over the fire, and op- 
posite her sat her brother, a man some ten or 
fifteen years younger, his face buried in the 
newspaper. In feature he was somewhat like 
his sister, but lacked her kindliness of expres- 
sion, although the face, in spite of its shrewd 
— and stern mouth, could scarcely be termed 
1ard. 

‘*Robert,’’ began Miss Rachel gently, ‘‘ Are 
you reading or sleeping? We are going to have 
another storm to-night, I’m afraid.” 

‘Well, what if we are? It won’t touch us,” 
was the brusque answer. 

“No, but I was thinking of those whom it 
will touch. Think of the many, many homeless 
ones to-night—no fire, no bed, no—’’ 

‘*No fiddlesticks! There is always the work- 
house.’’ 

‘“ Yes, but hundreds would rather starve than 
go there.’’ 

‘Well, if they want to starve, let them! 
That’s not our bnsiness.’’ 

‘“No, no, Robert, they don’t want to starve, 
I only said they would, a good many of them, 
rather than go to the workhouse. Even sup- 
posing they did all go—every one that has no 
bed to-night, I doubt if there would be room for 
all, poor things !’’ 

‘‘Tt’s their own fault they’re ‘poor things.’ 
Why don’t they work, as I’ve worked and 
you’ve worked, eh? I shouldn’t be the rich 
aoe I am to-day if I hadn’t worked, should 
9 

‘‘Some of them can’t get work,’’ pleaded 
Miss Rachel. 

‘And some of them 
grumbled Mr. Robert. 

‘‘ Well, at any rate, I don’t like to think we 
have an empty bed in the house, while so 
many are without shelter. Hark! Wasn’t 


don’t want it,” 


that a knock?’”’ and Miss Rachel hurriedly 
left the room. 


Mr. Robert went on smoking and reading 








and dozing by turns, until it seemed to him that 
his sister had been gone quite long enough, so 
knocking the ashes out ot his pipe, he laid it 
; down on the fender and was about to start in 
search of her, when the door opened and Miss 
Rachel entered looking somewhat confused. 


What was it?’ asked Mr. Robert gruffly. 
>} “It's a voung man who has come about the 
room,’’ answered Miss Kachel, fidgetting with 


an antimacassar, 

‘Well, can he pay for it? 
ae * Ves, in advance.”’ 
/ ** Looks respectable?’ 
4 | “Oh, ves, very.” 
Pry “Got any reterences 2" 
Two very good ones.’ 
a “Then | suppose he may as well have it as 
1 any one else didn’t you tell him so?’’ 

‘No, not vet You see, Robert, he is not 
| well, not the kind of lodger we’ve had before 


he’s a student.” 
If Miss Rachel had said he were a burglar, 
Mr. Robert could not have looked more dis- 


1 gusted. 

iy ‘A fiddlestick ! he growled, picking up his 
Ee} paper again. 

j Yes, that’s just it. He has a fiddlestick 
"B he plays the fiddle.” 

the what? Send him off! No nonsense 
7 of that kind here. Plays the fiddle indeed !’ 
et He seems so tired and cold.’ 
i | “No doubt) wants a good day’s hard work 
send him off!’ 
‘And he has such a nice face.” 

‘7 “A nice face! What use is a nice face to a 
i, voung man who's got to earn his living, Ud like 
y * to know?’ Send himat once about his business.’’ 
a And he looks so sad and lonely.’’ 

' ‘Oh, | know the sort! Dark- sallow — big 
} hungry eves always look as though they 
Al wanted a meal, however much vou feed ’em 

} and have some outlandish name no one can 
pronounce.” 

| Miss Rachel sighed and began to make up the 
2 + fire. 


‘OF course in the back room at the top, his 

practise could not be heard much down here.”’ 

t ‘* Practise ! Would he want to practise? 
Then why didn’t vou turn him out? What 
would my neighbours say to a practising lodger, 
I wonder! I’ve my name to think of.”’ 

Then | had better tell him to go?’’ and Miss 
Rachel took a few steps towards the door. 

‘Oh, vou needn't be in such a hurry; send 
the boy in to me,” and Mr. Robert again took 
up the paper, holding it upside down, which 
fact did not matter im the least as he only 
wanted it to frown over, 

Yes, just what | expected,’ he said to him- 
self, as his sister came in followed by the tall, 
dark, sombre-looking figure of the violinist, 

They're all alike.” 

This is the voune man that wants the 
room, Robert,’ began Miss Rachel, gently. 
‘Humph,”’ xrunted Mr. Robert, scowling on 
the newcomer, ‘* Well, what are you? Grocer’s 
assistant, clerk, chimney-sweep or what?” 

John Howard’s eves twinkled. 

At present [am studying the violin in the 
hope of one day becoming a teacher and _ per- 
former,’”’ he said. 

“Oh, well, all boys have some amusement or 
other nowadays instead of sticking to their 
work. Some go in for foot-ball and cricket 
some have the camera craze—yours is playing 
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the fiddle, is ity What I want to know is, what 
you do for your living. I suppose,’’—sareastic- 
ally—‘‘ You are not a gentleman of means?” 

John’s smile was as sarcastic as Mr. Robert’s 
voice, as he looked down at his shabby coat and 
boots. 

‘| have to earn my own living, certainly, 
and that | do by playing in one or two or- 
che tras, and giving lessons to beginners. i 

‘Don’t believe in any such tomfvolery. Why 
don’t you go into some honest business. You 
are not delicate, are you?”’ : 

‘You would hardly ask that question, sir, if 
you knew what an amount of physical strength 
a violinist requires. Perhaps you would 1 ‘ather 

did not take one of your rooms? 

‘Naturally! Who wants to harbour a fellow 
who has the music craze?— musicians are all 
crazy more or less—-always end in the mad- 
house, you give it up and go into business. 
Suppose the fiddle goes out of fashion and no 
one wants to learn? What will you do then ?”’ 

‘That day will never come, > answered John, 
doing his utmost to remain serious. ‘‘ Besides 
I should make a very bad tradesman—I have 
no gifts that way. I could never give up my 
violin, I love it too much—it is my life, my—” 

‘Good gracious,’? muttered Mr. Robert to 
himself, ‘‘ He’s got the disease and badly too— 
nearly ready for the asylum at his age! Poor 
fellow! Loves it! His life! Dear, dear, dear !’’ 
Aloud he said, ‘‘Oh, I know the set you belong 
to waste all your time on a fiddle instead of 
giving it to a human being; would rather end 
your days playing in the streets with your hat 
turned upside down on the pavement to catch 
pennies than live a seanenalie life.’ 

This was too much for John, who threw back 
his head, and laughed aloud. Mr. Robert 
stooped down to look on the carpet for the spec- 


tacles that were on his nose. mm 


‘Well, well, young man, it’s no use your 
waiting here, wasting my time. What did you 
say your name was— Algernon Mendelssohn 
what else ?”’ 

“My name is John Howard, sir. 

John Howard! You own a good old Eng- 
lish name like that and disgrace it by becoming 
a fiddler! Well, well, go away, I’ve had quite 
enough of you.’’ 

‘Of course, if you would rather not have me 

will go -but [I should like to add that I have 
no intention of disgracing my name, but on 
the contrary, hope some day to add to its 
honour,”’ and John turned to go. He was di 
appointed for it was getting late and he was 
feeling tired and hungry. Besides he had 
fallen in love with Miss Rachel and did not 
like leaving her cosy little cottage for the dark, 
cold streets. 

‘Where are you going?’’? snapped Mr. 
Robert, as John reached the door and bade 
them a quiet good night. 

‘I thought you told me to go!’ cried the 
latter in surprise, 

“Oh, it’s all very well to talk about going! 
We can’t turn you out on a night like this 
whether we want you or not! You might 
freeze on the streets and a nice name I should 
get—-show him his room, Rachel.’’ 


” 








a. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Robert,’’ called out 
John one morning, as he was passing the open 
door of the little room in which the old man was 
sitting over his after breakfast pipe, ‘‘ I hope 
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my practising is not disturbing you too much !”’ 

Mr. Robert jooked up, frowning as usual ‘‘ 1 
expect it’s disturbing all the neighbourhood 
as far as that goes,’’ he growled, ‘‘1 always 
notice you manage to tune up when [ am 
having my afternoon nap.’ Do I really? 
Then | must try and make some other arrange- 
ment—if you would let me know what time you 
have your nap—”’ e 

‘Oh, it’s no matter, it’s no matter! We 
must put up with it,—I just close my eyes and 
imagine it’s midnight and a troop of cats have 
gathered under my window. There is an old 
saying somewhere, that the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited on the children, but nowadays 
its vice-versa, like everything else.’’ John 
went away smiling for he knew it was quite 
impossible for poor old Mr. Robert to do any- 
thing but grumble. However he did not mind 
much, for had he not been far more comfortable 
in Beaconsfield Road than anywhere else, since 
first he came to London? ‘‘ Miss Rachel is the 
dearest old lady in the world,’’? he often said 
to himself, ‘‘and as for Mr. Robert—-well, I 
rather like him, too; I am sure his bark is 
worse than his bite.’’ 

He was too happy in his work to mind any- 
thing, for that very week had seen him elected 
as leader of the college orchestra, and in less 
than a fortnight the great concert would come 
off in which he was to play all the solos. His 
one and only trouble was his violin, for it was a 
very common one, all very well to use for prac- 
tising, but certainly not good enough for 

laying solos or leading a large orchestra. 
Tired with his morning’s work John leant back 
idly in his chair, deep in thought, never moving 
until there came a little tap at the door and 
Miss Rachel entered with a letter. 

(To be continued.) 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, 'Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 4g, 

Nos. Band, 2s.6d each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts, 

other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS. “P.S.A.”, etc. 

“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.” 

Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 

bers for same Instruments and prices as “‘ Highland 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CARL VOLTI, 

To Soloists—send for lists of CakL VoLtT1 & ANDRE 

La TARCHE'S works. 
To Professors—send for lists of Cart Votti & 
ANDRE La TarRCHE's theoretical works. 


JOBNW BLOCELEY 
3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 
INFALLIBLE 
RESIN ane 


TrapPr Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, ondon, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
titted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly 


R. R. Suiewps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 





R. R. SHIELDs, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by farthe best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer,as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly, 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL 8 *-HNEIDER. 





Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893, 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW, 
Professor at— Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE ”’ O1n for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy, 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mk. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injusticeif I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
lam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and 7 
had tried many kinds before,including Rangoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial, 








Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
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HEINRICH DITTMAR, 


Price 6d. 
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Price 4 - each 


W. KEEVES, 83, CHAKING CROSS ROAD,W.C 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A 
(WN. Band, Dev 


Komance (The Tryst) 
Volonaise (Hilda) 


Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /:). 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano.) 


BETTRIDGE 
nport.) 


Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 


I 
2 
3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps) 
} 
5 


Serenade (loving Hearts) 


6. Gavotte (Childhood) 





VIOLIN TIMES. 


The 








Seveik method 


VIOLONCELLO STUDENTS 


nay appeal to 
violinists, but what is more important 
to you, is a correct method of studying 
the ’cello. 


MY SYSTEM IS KNOWN ALL 
OVER THE WORLD. 


Write at once for Terms for Postal Lessons. 


Students may have their own music 
fingered and edited ; if you are in doubt 
about any passage send it along. 


SCALE PRACTISE CHART, Price 5/- 


ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


64, Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 








POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


(Postage 4d. each.) (Postage 4d. each.) 


7 


ISSULD BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 
83, CHARi1NG CROSS ROAD W.C. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 


OP 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOW FO REPAIR VIOLINS 
MUSICAL 





AND OTHER 


With Diagrams. 


bY 


ALFRED IF. COMMON. 
W. KEEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Price ONE SHILLING. 


INSTRUMENTS. 





Just Published. 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 


With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 
C. FRED KENYON. 


Price ]/- 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 





MUSIC 


AND 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Edited by F. R. RITTER, 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s, 6d, 


Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





MUSICIANS. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


256. CampbellsareComing 317. Ben Bolt 
257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back'd Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313. Sprig of Shillelagh 
259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
zoo. Ivy Green 305. March,GuillaumTell 
261. Ked, White and Blue 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
284. Keverie in E minor... W. Vinnicoml 
VIOLIN. 
170. March St. Olave a ae F. James 
MANDOLINE AND PIANO. | 

274. Alice where art Thou ? . 
407. Belle of Chicago March Fy. 2 usa 
god. Blue Danube Waltz : Straus 
416. Cadet, Two Step (arranged)... Alard 
gos. Corcoran Cadets March J. P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz... na fvanoi 
;14. Faust Waltz and Flower Song Gounvi 
277. Hiawatha Popular Cake Walk Neil Moi 
yor. High School Cadets March ... J. P. Sousa 
207. Kathleen Mavourneen Crouch 
399. Liberty Bell March J.P. Sousa 
400. Manhattan Beach March ]. P. Sousa 
411. March Past of the National 

Fencibles ... pa sis J. P. Sousa 
410. March Past of the Rifle Regt J. P. Sousa 
255. Oceana Schottische ,,, oF W. HT Stevens 
279 Over the Waves _ Rosas 
409. Our Flirtation March Sousa 
412. Semper Fidelis March ‘ Sousa 
398. Washington Post March = Sousa 

JESTIZ. 


‘20 JA 1905) 


j 
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NAT TC \ 
MUSICAL WORKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES .OR FOR \ PRESENT (TION, 
ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


_ oe 


Half a Century of Music in England, by Dx. F. Hurrrsr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d.) 


Twelve t.essons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 


Teachers, by Grorcr. E. fHorp, cr. 8vo, lump cloth, is. 
a ese Lessons are so writien that you can, by stad ying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the of the Voice’ Withoxt a Master 
Twent y Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
teachers, by GrorGg i. THorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practica 


Knoowlerge of How io Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


Dictionary of Musici ans. from the Boa Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 


A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all ‘other 


Bow-Instruments, together wi ith an account of the most Cciebrated Makers and of 


the genuine characteristics of their Instrum ents, by J. A. Orco, tramslated with Addi- 
tions and Iliustrations, by foun Bisn > 4th Edition, post Svo, cloth, 3s. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, « ~ommentary, by Cuartes Gounop, trauslated by WiINDEVER 


Crark and J. T. Hutcninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Mo.lulating at the Pianoiorte, with 
Sixty-two Musica! Examples, by Heney C. "Bawist ER, cr: vo, cloth, 2s. 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, !iographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott 
SC halk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, and edition, 4s, 6d. 

Greaier Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxgezynsi:, translated by Miss N. JANOTH? , and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarps, with P ortrait, Face:mile, ete., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rovert ScuuMaAnn, translated, editej, 
and annotated by i. R. Riv rer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photogra hed from a 
Crayo m by Bendemanp, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. Second Edition. 

Wagner—E cethoven, by Ricnarp Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, trans!ated by E, DannreuTHER, second edition, « 
8vo cloth, f: 

Wagner as I Kiiew Mim, by Fervivano Prarcer, 38. 6d. (pu. 78. 6d.) 





Second Edition. | Just Published. Crown 8yo. cloth, ‘Oe. 6d. 
CF: Bv0., nevetiod cloin, 5 | INFORMATION 
ON CONDUCTING: | aie 
- | Prayers, Owners, DeALers AND MAKERS OF 
4 Treatise on Style m the BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


Hoecution of Classical Music ALso ror STRING MANUFACTURERS, 


By RICHARD WAGN ER. Taken from Personal Experience, Studies & Observations 


TRanscavip Wy With illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerins Violin, etc. 


W, REEVES, {83, CHARING CROSS ROAD wW.c | W. REEV#S, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W C. 
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VE {ENTS. THE VIOL {[N TIMES. DECEMBER, Ig04. 


ho London Institute of Music, 


For the “orther Development and Encouragement of Vocalists, Violinists, 
and Pianists onl) 


he Winter Examinations are proposed to be heid at the following Cenires -— 


Derby Abertillery 
Shefheld Gorscinen 
fon Aberavon 
inettering Port Talbot 
Alfretor Tenby 
libsheli Bridgend 
West Bromwich Newport 
Ber Streatham 
Bletchiey Manor Park ‘ 
Cainshorough Gravesend 
barr » Furness Hendon 
Hall Chesterfield 
Great Yarmouth Middlesborough 
Gsrimsby Whitehaven 
Dundee Birmingham 
: Vianchester Stockport 
isecles Rotherham 
Leeds Blackburn 
Preston Brighouse 
iverpool Reading 
Lublin Burnley 
Southport . Burton-on-Trent 
“onsett Bury 
Newcasile Brighton oe 
Durharo Leicestei 
Edinburet Bolton 
Falkirk | London 
Cimskirk Cambridge 
(slasgow St. Flelens 
\berde-n Southend-on-Sea 
Kidderminster ' Southampton 
(sloucester ' Southsea 
risto} Portsmouth 
Cardifi . Warringtor 
linehead | Wigan 
Swansea .Jednesbury 
Workingion fs" 


Repr asentatives wanted all over the Provinces. 


Reptedentat: ves, desirous to have ihe date for Examination fixed, are requested to 
communicate their wishes at their earliest poss:!x.e convemence to , 


THE HON, SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC,” } 
SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN'S CLUB GARDENS, W. © |. 
LEAs! 'S NOW READY. 
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